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The Northwestern Convention. 


We give a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the ‘“‘ Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association,” in this week’s 
issue, and we think it will be read 
with more than ordinary interest. 
There were no essays read; and it 
was solid discussion, from first to last ; 
and the members were so much en- 
gaged that they could hardly wait long 
enough to eat, drink or sleep—so in- 
tent were they upon the sessions, of 
which five were held. The morning 
session of Thursday was appointed at 
8 o’clock, and long before even that 
early hour, the members, like bees, 
were buzzing about the hall, and the 
office of the BEE JOURNAL, busily ex- 
tracting IDEAS from one another, in- 


74 | stead of honey from the flowers. 
There were about 125 bee-keepers 


present, and this year the member- 


875 | ship of the Society was double that of 


the last. The discussions took a wide 
range, and it will, we think, repay 
every one to read them carefully. A 
statistical table was also made of 50 
apiaries, which may be found on page 


G80 681 of this issue. 
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As Chicago is a central point fora 
Convention for those within a radius 


<3 | of 200 miles, or more, the building up 
és3|of a large society, of great influence 


and benefit, to the bee-keepers of the 
great Northwest, is only a matter of 
time. This Convention will increase 
and grow, year by year, and will no 
doubt, become the largest and most 
influential on the American Continent. 


esi | Seven States were represented at its 
éa5 | last session. This was very encourag- 
és, | ing, and demonstrated the fact that 














the Convention was destined to oc- 


|| cupy as a field, the whole Northwest, 


and be a valuable educator of the peo- 
ple, on the production and sale of pure 
honey, and scientific bee-culture. 


Cosmopolitan Convention. 





Mr. Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, 
La., writes to the BEE JOURNAL, 
thus: ‘Don’t you think that the 
name Cosmopolitan Bee-Keepers’ 
Society would be more appropriate 
when the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association exceeds the borders of the 
United States to hold its meeting and 
select its principal officer? Well, who 
knows ? its next meeting may be in 
England or Germany.” Our corres- 
pondent is formed that the correct 
name is ‘‘ North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society,’ and in selecting Canada 
for its place of meeting and a Cana- 
dian for President, it has not exceeded 
its original design, name or authority. 
We hope its next meeting will be one 


| of the best and most interesting Con- 


ventions ever held. If enthusiasm will 
make it so, then it will be, for its 
President and his countrymen are 
among the most enthusiastic bee- 
keepers in the world. 





@ Honest discussion of every 
theory in bee-keeping is to be desired 
and courted, but such discussion 
should never descend to unkind per- 
sonal remarks. We admire the senti- 
ment expressed in the following from 
one of our exchanges: ‘* Discussion 
has for its true object to elicit truth. 
When this is the object sought after, 
itis profitable to hear both sides of 
the argument. But when the argu- 
ment becomes interlarded with low 
personalities, honorable men with- 
draw from it and leave the field to the 
hero of the hour. He stands alone in 
his glory.” 
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New Foreign.Honey Plants. 


Dr. G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, A NV 


O., writes as follows: 


DEAR EpiroR—I send you some 
specimens of the new foreign honey 
plants I am cultivating, the seed of 
which were sent to me by Mr. J.S. 
Wood, of Denmark. 

The leaves and stems with buds and 
flowers, enclosed in red paper is the 
Scrophularia Chrysantha, ; 

The stem and leaves wrapped in 
brown paper is the Scrophularia lateri- 

ra 


The leaves and flowers enclosed in 
white paper is the Scrophularia lanci- 
niata. 

The large hairy pubescent leaves 
with long leaf stalks is the Scrophu- 
laria vermalis. The plants from which 
these were taken now measure 3 feet 
across and.15 inches high. The whole 
being a dense circular mass of leaves. 

The plant with leaves like sage or 
mullen is the Strachyo Lanata. _ 

The other plant, with leaves in a 
whorl, is the Arabis Alpina. 

All are perennial plants that will 
bloom another year when their merits 
can be better determined. The S. 
Chrysantha,I stated in the JOURNAL, 
would cease blooming the middle of 
August. But about this time new 
shoots came out so that there has been 
no interruption whatever to its won- 
derful blooming qualities. It has had 
right along from 200 to 400 flowers 
upon each plant from the time soon 
after it began to bloom (July 1) until 
the present. And now you can see 
that it would bloom all winter if it 
had a chance. Upon one plant on 
Aug. 11, I counted 19 bees at work at 
one time. If this plant can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated, it is full of bright 
promise to bee-keepers. 


Dr. Tinker deserves the thanks of 
bee-keepers everywhere, for endeavor- 
ing to develop and obtain from abroad 
the best honey-producing plants. 

Bee pasturage is the key to the sit- 
uation. When we have provided the 
bees with continual bloom to gather 
honey from, we may expect, and ob- 
tain, a continual flow of honey. Until 
then we have no cause to complain if 
we obtain but a moiety of that crop 
which Nature would provide, did we 
supplement her efforts by providing 
pasturage for our bees. 

Mr. J.S. Wood, of Denmark, is one 
of the most progressive and enterpris- 
ing bee-keepers of that country, and 
also should have our united thanks 
for his exertions in developing the 
honey resources of the world. 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Standard Frame. — The Indiana 
Farmer gives the following on the 
subject of the general adoption of a 
standard frame: 


While in attendance at the State 
fair, we made it a point to inquire of 
our many bee-keeping friends and 
visitors their opinions as to the dif- 
ferent sizes and styles of frames, and 
what was likelyto become the standard 
frame for bee-keepers in America. 
With but very few exceptions the de- 
cisions were in favor of the Lang- 
stroth, size 914gx175g. Some were in- 
clined to the belief that a deeper 
frame was better to winter in for care- 
less bee-keepers who never made any 
pretentions to preparing their bees 
for winter. One gentleman from near 
Bloomington, Ill., said ‘‘he worked 
about 75 colonies, in two apiaries, had 
tried both styles of frames extensively 
and was decidedly in favor of the 
Langstroth frame, and proposed to 
change all his remaining colonies to 
that style of frame in the spring,” for, 
said he, ‘‘ Il work my bees exclusively 
for honey. I have watched the mat- 
ter closely and am satistied that the 
broad space directly over the brood is 
the place to secure the most surplus,” 
And, said he, ‘‘ honey brings money ; 
it is a matter, with me, of dollars 
and cents, I do not keep bees for the 
fun of the thing, and if I can only 
raise them simply to see them ‘come 
through the winter all right,’ I do not 
care to bother with them. I do not 
raise bees to sell, I am no dealer in 
bee-keepers’ supplies, neither have I 
any government bonds toclip. I must 
work for my living and if I cannot 
make the bees pay, I must give them 
up for something else. But I am 
candid to say, on an average of seven 
years my bees have paid me well, as 
well as anything else on the place, and 
I have quite a large farm, and rely 
on mixed farming, altogether.” 





The Eternal Fitness of Things.—An 
exchange gives the following eccen- 
tric item concerning the inauguration 
of anew glucose factory in Canada. 
It is very suggestive : 


The promoters of a new glucose 
factory in Toronto conceived the odd 
notion of rete gpa | it by a cham- 
pagne luncheon served on the top of 
the chimney, a hundred and sixty feet 
a: When the champagne rose 5 or 
6 feet higher, the cranial cavities that 
held it would hardly be a choice risk 
for alife insurance company. How- 
ever, the precaution of a railing had 
been provided, and, as the relations of 
glucose to the wines of France made 
in Canadian cellars are well recog- 
nized, the ceremony was not alto- 
gether foreign to the fitness of things. 





Bee and Honey Show in Scotland.— 
The following is from the London 
Journal of Horticulture : 


The East of Scotland Bee-keepers’ 
Society held its annual exhibition at 
Dundee on August 31st and two fol- 
lowing days. Notwithstanding the 
unfavorable nature of the season, the 
display was unusually full and of 
splendid quality. Many of the lead- 
ing bee-keepers in the lowland dis- 
tricts were unable to stage a single ex- 
hibit, but those from the interior and 
highland districts came forward in 
force with large and well finished lots. 
Altogether, about 2,000 lbs. of hone 
were staged, and every class was well 
competed in. The most striking ex- 
hibits were those in the classes for the 
most artistic displays over and under 
100 lbs. Mr. Raitt was first in both 
classes, and his exhibits were justly 
admired for their excellent finish and 
tasteful arrangement. Part of the 
same lots took two first prizes at the 
great Preston Show inthe following 
week, and there elicited many com- 
ments highly flattering to Scottish 
bee-keepers. Altogether, there were 
seven entries in the display classes, 
and in all the quality of the honey was 
very fair. The poor taste shown in 
the arrangement of some entries 
where shelves and stages were relied 
on, received a check in the awards of 
the judges in favor of those exhibiting 
less carpentry work, but more variety 
in the size, form and decoration of the 
sections and glasses of extracted 
honey. 

In the classes for living bees the ex- 
hibition was unusually full, no less 
than ten observatory hives being 
staged, containing bees of four differ- 
ent races—blacks, Italians, Cyprians, 
and Syrians. Besides these, there 
were five neat nests of humble bees 
and one enormous “‘ byke”’ of wasps. 
Several of the observatory hives pre- 
sented novel features in the direction 
of an attempt to keep the combs in 
their natural position side by side, 
while rendering them capable of indi- 
vidual inspection. The one exhibited 
by the pypeg f Mr. Warden, accom- 
plishes this by having the hive double 
the usual height, and so arranged that 
the padded quilt could be raised to the 
top, and any separate frame thereafter 
lifted to a position open for inspection. 


Unkind Personalities.—The use of 
unkind personalities in argument is 
always an evidence of weakness on 
the part of the one who uses them. 
An exchange remarks : 


When a controversy is ended, and 
the arguments on beth sides are 
exhausted, you will sometimes see one 
of the contestants take his stand at a 
safe distance and callugly names. He 
imagines himself a hero, has a bellow- 
ing voice, and can excel all others in 
the noise he continues to keep up 
after they are silent. He is ata safe 
distance from the scene of strife and 
can at any time make safe his retreat. 
Besides, if challenged, he can explain 
his personalities to mean anything in 
general and nothing in particular. 
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Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society. 





The Northwestern Bee-keepers’ So- 
ciety met at Owsley’s Hall, Chicago, 
Ill., on Wednesday, Oct. 18,at 10a. m., 
Pres. C. C. Miller in the chair. 


The Secretary being absent, T. G. 
Newman was elected Secretary, pro 
tem. 

The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. 

The Treasurer reported a balance in 
the treasury of $16.50; there being no 
expense incurred last year for a place 
to meet in, nor badges. 

The President remarked that it was 
desirable to make a tabulated state- 
ment,showing the number of colonies 
kept by each member of the con- 
vention, the results of wintering and 
the crop of honey obtained, and ap- 
pointed Mr. 1. R. Good to obtain the 
information and get up the statistical 
table. . 

It was agreed that the election of 
officers be the first business of the 
afternoon session. 

The following members paid their 
annual dues, seven states being repre- 
sented: 

James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Dr. S. M. Slade, Elgin, Ill. 

I. R. Good, Nappanee, Ind. 

T.S. Bull, Valparaiso, Ind. 

S. Goodrich, Urbana, Til. 

John A. Williamson, Lodge, Ill. 

O.O.Poppleton, Williamstown,lowa. 

J. E. Hunter, Wyoming, Lowa. 

M. L. Trester, Lincoln, Neb. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Il. 

Thos. G. Newman, Chicago, Il. 

John Hoover, New Boston, Ill. 

Nat. Resser, Geneseo, Il. 

Adam B. Miller, Wakarusa, Ind. 

Rev. D. Whitmer, South Bend, Ind. 

E. Lueas, Kirkland, Ill. 

Alfred H. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 

W. W. Kinnie, Beloit, Wis. 

$. T. Goldy, Harrison, Ill. 

H. W. Funk, Bloomington, Ill. 

J, M. Valentine, Carlinville, Il. _ 

F. D. Nagle, South Haven, Mich. 

D. S. McKinstry, Grant Park, Ill. 

W.H. Bussey, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. J. H. Shultz, Logansport, Ind. 

Geo. McCormick, Russell, Iowa. 

S. E. Gernon, Waukesha, Wis. 

D. Rawhouser, Columbus City,Iowa. 

James Forncrook, Watertown, Wis. 

V. M. Keeney, Shirland, Ill. 

L. Highbarger, Adaline, Ill. 
J.C. Newman, Peoria, N. Y. 

E. F. Schafer, Chester, Ind. 

G. L. Gast, LeClaire, lowa. 
Dr. S. Stevenson, Morenci, Mich. 
Joseph Messimore, Millwood, Ind. 
J.K. Snyder, Tiffin, lowa. 
Robert Cissna, Hageman, Ind. 
L. H. Scudder, New Boston, Ill. 
J. M. Hyne, Stewartsville, Ind. 
Peter Dahl, Granville, Ill. 

J. P. Dahl, Granville, Ill. 


Ira Bull, Valparaiso, Ind. 
L. C. Wemple, Rogers’ Park, Ill. 
E. J. Oatman, Dundee, Il 

Geo. Thompson, Geneva, Ill. 

J. H. Reese, Austin, Ill. 

H. Newhaus, Burlington, Wis. 

. D. Beckley, Rankin, Ill. 

. R. Murphy, Garden Plain, I. 
. 8. Bennett, Beloit, Wis. 

. O. Seamans, Chesterton, Ind. 
. Whittlesey, Pecatonica, Ill. 

. W. B. Rust, Dover, Lil. 

illiam Blake, Buchanan, Mich. 
. G. Webster, Blaine, Ill. 

. P. Nelson, Mankato, Ll. 
James Marvin, St. Charles, Ill. 
M. M. Baldridge, St. Charles, Ill. 
Mark Davis, Lisle, Ill. 

A. A. Rice, Davis Junction, Ill. 
G. H. Shibley, Richmond, Ill. 
John Hodgson, Pewaukee, Wis. 
J. M. Burtch, Morrison, Ill. 

H. D. Burrell, Bangor, Mich. 

J. L. Gray, Lee Center, Lil. 


LADY MEMBERS. 


Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, Ill. 
Mrs. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ll. 
Mrs. E. Lucas, Kirtland, Ill. 


The following resolution was passed 
eee: 

Resolved, That the editors of the diff- 
erent bee periodicals be requested to 
keep a standing notice in their papers 
requesting correspondents to add to 
their names, when writing for publi- 
cation, the number of colonies they 
had at the commencement of the 
swarming season, and the number 
they had at the time of writing. 


President Miller stated that such 
figures would aid all to understand the 
force and value of their remarks or 
reports, and serve to give a knowledge 
of their status as bee-keepers. 

M. L. Trester desired to have a form 
of letter heading gotten up, stating the 
general occupation, if any, also bee 
and honey interest, and having blanks 
to be filled in with the number of the 
colonies, etc., which would be conve- 
nient for all honey producers. 


The Syrian Bees. 


George Thompson, Geneva, IIl., 
then addressed the Convention, as 
follows, on the Syrian bees: 

This summer I have worked with 
some of my Syrians that are as vigor- 
ous, as gentle and as beautiful as the 
best of my Italians, and far more pro- 
lific; they had brood early and late, 
when the Italians had none. 

It is well known by all those who 
have given any attention to scientific 
breeding that we can tone down any 
undesirable quality and raise all valu- 
able points. Now, when we have 
found a bee that will breed late and 
early, thus in a great measure pre- 
venting death in winter, spring 
dwindling, and enabling us to have 
our bees in a condition in the spring 
to take advantage of the first honey 
harvest, then I consider we have made 
a long stride towards that bee of the 
future,—Apis Americana. 

Has the Syrian bee proved a benefit? 
When the Italian bee was introduced, 
it was found, on trial, to be in many 

ints, far superior to the black bee. 

t was, therefore, retained, and for 


hy ganosn> 





Chas. A. Campbell, Valparaiso, Ind. 





bee-keeper. Butas time passed and 
knowledge increased it was found 
wanting, in some localities, in one 
important point, viz.: late and early 
breeding; for, as soon as the honey 
harvest begins to fail, the queen leaves 
off breeding, and unless the bee- 
keeper feeds back with a liberal hand 
to keep the queen up to her work, too 
many old bees go into winter quar- 
ters and one of the results that follows 
18s, Spring dwindling. What was 
wanted was, a bee that would breed 
late and early, and this has been found 
in the Syrian. Thanks to Mr. Jones 
and Frank Benton, the Syrian, not 
desirable in itself, owing to its irri- 
table nature, by the cross with the 
Italian, I consider a valuable acquisi- 
tion. Init we have obtained what we 
have long desired. 
President Miller had a queen of the 
Jones importation of Syrians, and 
could see no remarkable results from 
her progeny. 
A. D. Beckley said the Syrian bees 
bred early and late, and one colony 
gave him 400 lbs. of extracted honey; 
they were cross, but good workers. He 
preferred Syrian bees; his one colony 
had given him 9 swarms. His hive 
was a 9-frame Langstroth. 
_ O. O. Poppleton asked if late breed- 
ing was any help in wintering bees? 
Geo. Thompson: Thatis avery im- 
portant point. | Syrians had brood 
when my Italians had none. I prefer 
the Syrians, crossed with Italian 
drones. 
W. H. Bussey: I had 2 colonies 
late in September, 1881, and bred them 
up by feeding, but both died out dur- 
gg mad ta 

ev. D. Whitmer: I opened hiv 
last Thursday and found in some $ 
frames half filled with brood, while 
other colonies had none. 

O.O. Poppleton: In the winter of 
1872, while attending the Iowa State 
Fair at Cedar Rapids, Mr. Gallup and 
I went to the apiary of W. H. Fur- 
man in that city, and, upon examina- 
tion, could not find six frames with- 
out brood, and yet I lost bees quite 
heavily that winter. 

James Heddon: There are two 
classes of bee-keepers—one has an 
apiary in his head, the other has a 
real bee yard. Experience is what we 
want—we not only need statements 
but logic as well. We have no fall 
crop of honey here. Spring dwind- 
ling results from dysentery, and youn 
bees are more liable to be attacke 
with it. I think the quicker my bees 
stop breeding in the fall the better. I 
do not want young bees to winter suc- 
cessfully. ld bees are hardier. I 
want bees that know when to breed 
and when not to breed. I do not be- 
lieve that pure bees are any better 
than those crossed for business—good 

ualities are what we should be care- 

ul to obtain and not so many bands; 
breed for business and not for white 
down, or hairs, or color. I would like 
to see the man who can determine the 
race of Cyprian, Syrian and Italian 
bees; I do not think there is one in 
this room that can tell them apart. 

T. G. Newman said that he knew of 
an instance where some Italian bees 





years has been the favorite bee for the 


had been pronounced pure Cyprians 
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udge of foreign 
races of bees; it certainiy was very 
difficult to determine. 

Dr. Slade would like for Mr. 
Thompson to state the difference in 
marks, if he could, and to describe the 
pure Syrian and Cyprian bees. 

Geo. Thompson said that Mr. Hed- 
don was quite changeable; he once 
said as much against the Italian bees 
as he now does against the Syrians. 

L. H. Scudder suggested that per- 
sonalities should be omitted. 

.J.Oatman: The cross between 
the Italian and Syrian bees is not the 
bee of the future. Syrian bees are 
good workers, but there were serious 
objections to them. He had 4 colonies 
of Syrians which gave 1,100 pounds of 
comb honey—they were the first cross 
with Italians. The second cross were 
not over the average as workers. He 
did not want them and would give 
them all to Mr. Thompson, if he 
wanted them. , 

T. G. Newman asked if the cross 
was made by having Italian drones 
fertilize Syrian queens, or vice versa ? 

E. J. Oatman: They were Syrian 
queens fertilized by Italian drones. 


Dr. Slade said his Syrian-Italians 
were very cross, and he did not like 
them. Early breeding was important 
to get ready for the white clover har- 
vest, where they have one. 

W.H. Balch: The best queens I 
have are those that were reared late 
in the fall. Their bees are the best 
for honey-gathering during the follow- 
ing summer. aye 

James Heddon: Late breeding is 
not the cause of spring dwindling, but 
is an aggravation of the disease. I 
own up to the charge that I am 
changeable; if I were not, I should 
know but little. I believe that the 
brown German bees, crossed with the 
leather-colored Italians, are the best 
honey-gatherers. 

E. J. Oatman: We have found the 
half-bloods (Syrians fertilized by Ital- 
ian drones) gave us the most honey. 
The quarter-bloods are no better than 
others; but these crosses are vicious. 
One colony of them, at the close of 
the white clover season drove me out 
of the apiary, in spite of smoker, etc. 
I took them to an outside apiary and 
shall let them remain there until next 
spring when I shall destroy them. 
They do not cap the honey so that it 
will look as white and nice as I want. 


When I put it on the market, it is 
worth from 2 to 5 cents per pound 


under price. The bees do not stay on 
the combs as well as Italians, either. 


Mr. Gray said that his neighbor, 
Mr. Miller, had 1,000 lbs. of honey in 
the comb on Water St., and he could 
take any one and point out all the 
honey gathered and capped by the 
Syrians. He agreed with Mr. Oatman. 

President Miller: As they gather 
so fast, do you not obtain enough 
honey to more than counter-balance 
the loss in price ? , 

E. J. Oatman: No; it will not 
make up the loss in price when we 
market our honey. They areso cross, 
that I don’t want them at all. 

Geo. Thompson: Some are cross, 
but 1 breed from the less irritable 
colonies. I have not noticed the dif- 





ference in the marketability of the 
honey. 

H. W. Funk: I have tried them, 
and don’t want the Syrian bees. 

Dr. Stevenson: I had a lot of sec- 
tions prepared for an exhibit at the 
Fair, but when I was ready to crate 
them for the fair, I found that, in 
about one-third of the sections, the 
cappings were so imperfect that the 
honey was exuding through them, but 
in this case the colony that gathered 
and capped the honey was a black one. 
Why was this so in one-third, and not 
so in all? 

Geo. Thompson: What was the 
temperature of the room ? 

Dr. Stevenson: It is thesame 
that I keep all my honey. I 
know what the temperature, was. 


Mr. Gray: The honey gathered by 
the Syrians looks dark as soon as 
taken off the hive. 

J. K. Snyder: Some of the honey 
gathered by the Italians also has this 
watery appearance. 

James Heddon: If the honey is 
kept in a room where the atmosphere 
is cooler than itis outside, it will draw 
water like an ice pitcher does—we 
call it “sweating.” The _ blacks 
make the best combs, thinner and 
whiter than any other bees, but when 
“7 race is shown to have honey of an 
inferjor quality it is proof that they 
are not as good. 

Geo. Thompson: Does it not de- 
pend on the season? When the honey 
comes in with a rush, do they not fill 
the cells too full ? 

E. J. Oatman: I think the rush 
has no effect on the bees; last year 
the honey flow was slow, but we had 
the same result with the honey. 

Adjourned to 2 p.m. 


lace 
on’t 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


-Met at 2 p. m., and the election of 
officers was then proceeded with, the 
result being as follows: 


President—Dr. C. C. Miller. 
Vice-President—James Heddon. 
Secretary—Thomas G. Newman. 
Treasurer—O. O. Poppleton. 


The subject of over-stocking a lo- 
cality was then discussed. 


Pres. Miller: One year my bees in- 
creased from 150 to 250 by July Ist, 
and then the honey flow stopped; 
why, I do not know. I woul ive 
considerable to know how many colon- 
ies I can keep in one locality. 

E. J. Oatman: I have no fears of 
overstocking a locality during a yield 
of honey, but in the fall 100 colonies 
is sufficient for any locality. 


James Marvin once had 650 colonies 
in one location, four feet apart, and 
obtained a good apo but they had 
never done so well since, because the 
basswood and other trees were felled 
and cut up by saw mills, that had been 
established in his pier & and conse- 
quently the honey yield had been cut 
off, toa very great extent. He had 
seen the time when the clover, after 
the thirteenth day of its bloom, had 
= honey so profusely that the 

ocality could not be overstocked, but 
now the same locality would be over- 





stocked by 50 colonies. One of his 
apiaries, containing 140 colonies, had 
increased to 250, and given 7,500 lbs. 
of og ye of, it being comb. 

Pres. Miller said*that D. D. Palmer 
once said he could keep 400 colonies in 
one locality and not overstock it. 

L. H. Scudder: Mr. Palmer had 
200 colonies in one —". and ob- 
tained an average of 400 lbs. to the 
colony, spring count, but he after- 
wards lost all of them by neglects I 
lived five miles from him, and had 
only 100 colonies, but fell some short 
of his average. 

George Thompson: Much depends 
on the man, the season and location. 
In my location 35 colonies is usually 
sufficient, but this year 1,000 colonies 
could have done well there. 

P. Dahl took some of his colonies to 
his neighbors’ buckwheat. but he 
could see no difference between them 
and those he left at home. Where 50 
colonies starved one season.1,000 could 
not have overstocked the same loca- 
tion this year. It all depends on the 
season. 


Planting Pasturage for Bees. 


Pres. Miller: This leads us to a 
very interesting subject, that of plant- 
ing for honey, and one that I want to 
know much about. I am willing to 
spend money and the labor of plant- 
ing, if I can know just what to sow to 
make it pay, and return me money for 
my outlay. 

James Marvin advised all to plant 
for honey, and especially recom- 
mended the planting of alsike and 
buckwheat for bees. 

Pres. Miiler said that there was one 
drawback to the planting of alsike—it 
did not re-seed itself; it often died 
out. He had tried to propagate it and 
failed. 

G. L. Gast had planted a small patch 
with alsike, and it yielded hay as 
well as honey—better hay than timo- 
thy and clover—and last year it has 
re-seeded itself. 

O. O. Poppleton had been told that 
alsike was considered by some to be a 
pest—that it would not permit any- 
thing else to grow, but he did not be- 
lieve it. He had tried cutting it when 
itcommenced to bloom, in order to 
have the second growth yield honey 
just after white clover ceased to be 
visited by the bees. This year, he in- 
tended to plant 20 acres or more of his 
farm to plants yielding honey alone. 


Dr. Slade had some experience with 
melilot or sweet clover. The bees 
were working on it now. It had been 
browsed down by cattle and the sec- 
ond growth was yielding honey to-day. 

T.G. Newman said that many of 
those present would remember, only a 
few years ago, when the question was 
asked at conventions and in bee pa- 
pers: ‘* Will it pay to plant for honey 
alone?” and the universal answer 
was, ‘‘ No; plant only such as will be 
of value for honey and other things, 
such as fruit trees, berry shrubs, clov- 
ers, etc.”” But some three years ago, 
the BEE JOURNAL, of which he was 
editor, as all were aware—took a de- 
parture and advised the planting of 
melilotus alba or sweet clover for honey 
alone. Though it was, up to that 
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time, universally discouraged, he was 
gratified to know that now all the 
rogressive bee-keepers are advising 
he planting of it, as well as alsike 
and scores of other plants, for honey 
alone. There was no doubt now that 
it was the key to the situation. In 
vain we may look the world over for 
the best and most industrious bees, 
unless we provide them with plenty 
of pasturage. There was no use of 
denying it—by supplying our bees 
with bloom from clover and basswood 
till frost, we are causing a continuous 
honey flow, and, consequently, an un- 
broken income of gold dollars from 
spring till fall. Planting for honey 
will be the most popular advice, here- 
after, and will be given by every pro- 

ressive apiarist in America. In 

urope they are also beginning to 
echo the same advice, and soon no one 
will willingly own up to the fact that 
he ever discouraged the planting of 
any bloom for honey alone. 

W. H. Bussey: There is a large 
crop of sweet clover within five miles 
of the — of this meeting, at Aus- 
tin, and he had seen the bees working 
—— on it within a week. 

homas G. Newman said _ that 
nearer still, were acres of it—within 
one-quarter of a mile on all the vacant 
lots just south of Madison and west of 


‘Oakley streets. The birds had scat- 


tered the seeds and the bees were still 
reveling on the delicious nectar it 
provides. Its modest little blossoms 
would continue until long after win- 
ter’s frost and snow had withered or 
buried all vegetation, and enveloped 
the land in its sheet of snow—then 
you may still see the tiny little flow- 
erets of sweet clover rise amid wind 
and storm, and show its verdure and 
loveliness. 

James Heddon: Willit pay to buy 
land, pay taxes and keep up improve- 
ments, say, with interest on the in- 
vestment, about $5 per acre, to plant 
for honey? 

Pres. Miller: I have contidence 
enough that it will pay, to say that I 
would be willing to a pay $10 per 
acre, for good pasturage for my bees. 

James Heddon: Then asI am the 
first to occupy it,and as others will 
not be foolish enough to come into the 
territory I occupy with any other bees, 
think of the territory surrounding my 
apiaries that lam reaping a harvest 
from—the property of my neighbors. 
Is it to be wondered at that I look 
with a jealous eye at any one who 
would think of coming and occupying 
the territory with me—dividing my 
eager: Is it not a wise thing to 

eep others out of my territory ? 


Pres. Miller: There isa point of in- 
terest there, but what we want to 
know most is, what are the best plants 
to sow to cover the gap after basswood 
bloom until frost. I shall try sweet 
clover and figwort thoroughly. 

James Heddon: Some 12 years ago 
I planted several kinds, but did not 
succeed to my satisfaction. I want a 
staple bloom and J believe sweet 
clover will fill all our expectation. It 
grows anywhere, in any kind of soil, 
on the poorest or best of land, in fact, 
no land can be so poor that it will not 
grow, thrive upon and enrich it. 











L. H. Scudder advocated the plant- I 
ing of figwort (also called Simpson’s | on pasture lands or in cultivated fields 








M. M. Baldridge: It never grows 


honey plant and carpenters’ square), | and it is not a noxious weed. | 
and produced a handful ef seed to| President Miller had seen it grow- 
show to the members of the conven-|ing on blue clay and rocky ground, 
tion. You can fill the gaps in fences | where a else would grow, 

1 


and a by scattering it in the| Peter Dahl h 
grow readily and give the | and preferred it to ragweed. 
bees abundance of forage. One acre 


fall. It wil 


ad plenty of it growing 


of figwort, cultivated as you would Fuel for Smokers. 


corn, will yield more 
than an acre of corn. 
100 seeds in one bulb. 


4 in honey; Ww. H. Bussey: What is the best 
{fe had counted | gue] for smokers ? 
J.E. Hunter: Dry corn cobs split 


Pres. Miller had counted these tiny | up. 
seeds in one bulb and there were 104; 0.0. Poppleton: Elm wood par- 


of them. 
Rev. D. Whitmer: 
wort for my bees. 


tially rotten. 
I shall sow fig-| Dr. J.H. Shultz: Refuse ax hand- 
I sowed some les; they are hickory wood and when 


sweet clover, but from some cause it | split up fine and cut short will last for 


never Came up. 


hours. 


Geo. Thompson: Of all the plants; Dr. Stevenson thought cotton rags 
to cover the gap from white clover to | are best. 


frost, sweet clover is 


the best. Itis| Mrs. L. Harrison also uses and likes 


a biennial. I once sowed a lot of it| cotton rags in smokers. 
in a small box and it didnotcome up;| James Heddon: Hard wood is ob- 


I was disgusted with 


it and threw it|jectionable; it makes too hot a fire, 


out; next year I discovered it where|and runs creosote. Punk or rotten 
I had thrown it out, coming up as/| maple wood is best. 
thick as hairs on a dog’s back. Geo. Thompson likes rotten apple 


W. H. Bussey: It should be frozen | Wood best. 


to getitto bud. He 


the spring and thought it would not 
come up, but after a frost it came 


had sowed itin| Adjourned to7 p. m. 
EVENING SESSION. 


abundantly; one of its recommenda-| The Convention was called to order 
tions being that it thrives well in dry | at 7 p.m. by the President, Dr. C. C. 


and hot weather. 
Geo. Thompson: 


Miller, who stated that it was his de- 
The reason for} sire to prevent increase as much as 


that is that its roots are as long as my | possible, in order to work for honey, 


arm and it goes down 
President Miller: 


to the water. and, therefore, in the absence of any 
I sowed some|thing else before the Convention for 


sweet clover in July, but it did not | discussion, he would name as a sub- 
come up very strong. I will let it| ject 
stand and resow the same ground with The Preventien of Swarming. 


it this fall. By sowing two years in 


succession on the same ground, we| .©-J-Oatman: Asarule the colo- 
can obtain a continuous bloom every | Dies that do not swarm do not give as 


ood results as those that give, at 


year. 
James Heddon: I sowed sweet | /east one swarm each. 
clover 6 or 7 years ago, and itis now| eo. Thompson: It adds to the 


as thick as ever —it does not die out. 


uantity of honey gathered, to let 
them swarm, for it is well known that 


L. H. Scudder sowed an acre in the | pwarms gather more honey than old 


fall and it did not come up, but he 


colonies. 


saved some of the seed till spring and| “J Oatman: Yes; swarms work 
je sowed it,and it came up very| with more vigor, and’ gather more 


ickly. 


honey than older colonies. 


President Miller had sowed it on J. E. Hunter believes that the clip- 
rich ground, broadcast, but it was| ping of queens’ wings hasan influence 


choked with weeds. 


It should be/ on ‘swarming. Before he clipped the 


sown in drills, and_the weeds should wings of his queens he was troubled 


be. kept down. He sowed figwort in 


with excessive swarming ; since a 


drills and it did well, but when sowed |}. pas not. In the spring he had 


broadcast the weeds choked it, and 


colonies, and now he has 135. 


killed it all out. Some of the stalks|“ yames Heddon; One of the causes 


of figwort were taller than he could vse i i 
J : of swarming is that bees are dissatis- 
Sones, See CR Gees See, One Oe ee eee their queen; they will be 


well watered. 
M. M. Baldridge: 


more likely toswarm when the queen’s 
Sweet clover! wing is clipped. The bees thought, 


should be sown on two pieces of land, | with him, that a queen with a wing 
alternate years, because when plante clipped was not a whole — By 
ts) 


both successive years on the same giving the queen plenty 


room and 


land, its profuse growth may choke| using comb foundation judiciously, 
it and the roots die out. There is an | swarming can be largely controlled. 
old law against planting sweet clover| ©. 0. Poppleton: I do not desire 


I think, and it ought 


The President a 
Scudder and M. M. 


to be abolished. | increase, and have had only 4 natural 
inted L. H.|swarms this season. I believe with 
aldridge a com-| Mr. Heddon that by the use of comb 


mittee to present a resolution calling|foundation and giving the queen 
for the abolition of the law against | room, swarming may be controlled. 
sweet clover if it really existed in the} W.H. Balch: Does the clipping of 
State of Illinois; the committee to|the queen’s wing prevent her from 
ascertain and report at the next meet- laying the eggs, which will fill the 
ive wit 


ing of the Society. 
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swarming? If not, how does it pre- 
vent it? I clip the wings of my 
queens, and believe it to be an ad- 
vantage, but do not know how it could 
prevent the swarming fever. 

James Heddon: Bees are jealous 
of their queen, and do not like one 
that has her wings mutilated. 

O. O. Poppleton: I have clipped 
the wings of a partof my queens, and 
can see no difference between them 
and those not having clipped wings. 
I shall clip one wingof them all, here- 
after. The past season has been the 
— swarming season I have ever 

nown. 

Dr. Stevenson: I had 56 colonies 
in the spring, and have had 20 natural 
swarms. I follow the plan suggested 
by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, to prevent 
swarms, and I had no swarm issue 
until about July 10. One colony gave 
me 150 lbs. of nice comb honey. I 
now have 81 colonies. 

President Miller: What is best for 
some persons, is not always the best 
forme. If I have all the bees I need 
I do not want increase, and am intent 
upon knowing how to prevent swarm- 
ing. The bees acted differently this 
year than ever before. Swarm they 
would, despite all my efforts to the 
contrary—and swarmed even in the 
fall, a thing rarely known before. 

James Heddon: Bees donot swarm 
when honey is coming in with a rush ; 
let basswood yield honey profusely, 
and the bees find something else to do 
than to swarm. 

Mrs. Harrison: When you can pre- 
vent bees from swarming, you may, 
perhaps, also find out how to prevent 
the human family from increasing. It 
is Nature’s plan for perpetuating the 


ace. 
_ James Heddon: Yes; itis Nature’s 
instinct for increase, and it cannot be 


prevented. It may be controlled 
some, or partially averted, but cannot 
be prevented. 

Rev. D. Whitmer had found it im- 
— to contro] swarming, and will 

ereafter let them have their own 
way, and act out their natural instinct. 

Peter Dahl: I let my bees swarm 
naturally until July 1, and then, as I 
have all the bees I need, I catch the 
queen, cage her, cut out the queen- 
cells, and return the swarm. 

James Heddon did not believe in 
cutting out all the queen-cells but one 
and then expect that to give the 
future —_ with the best results. 
We could not be expected to select 
the best, when Nature had so arranged 
it, that the bees had 15 or more, queen 
cells to select from, in obtaining the 
future queen for the colony. We can 
contro] Nature in many things, and it 
will not always do to fold our arms 
and say, ‘“‘ Let Nature follow out its 
instincts.” When we can improve 
on instinct, we should do it, as we do 
in dogs, cattle, chickens, hogs, etc., 
but we must also be careful not to 
change from Nature’s instinct, the 
wrong way. 


Feeding Bees. 


QUESTION: ‘Does it pay to feed 
bees to keep them from starving ?” 

E. J. Oatman: Certainly; it will 
pay as well as to buy hay for our cat- 





tle in winter. I have tried it. Hav- 
ing had a poor honey yield one season 
we fed largely to save our bees from 
starving, and the next season we ob- 
tained at least 19,000 lbs. of comb 
honey which we should not have had, 
if we had permitted the bees to die, 
by neglecting to feed them. It is 
safer to feed sugar syrup than honey. 
The best way to prepare the sugar 
syrup is to procure extra confectioners’ 
C sugar (it is just as good as A sugar 
for feeding bees) and make a syrup by 
mixing 5 quarts of water to 20 lbs. of 
sugar. We feed about the middle of 
September. If for later feeding, the 
syrup should be alittle thicker—using 
more sugar. 

James Heddon: As glucose is now 
being crystalized, we must look out 
for adulteration in granulated sugar, 
like all other brands. 

L. H. Scudder: What temperature 
is required when making the feed ? 


E. J.Oatman: We yor stir the 
sugar well, to mix it with the cold 
water. We do not heat it at all. 

James Heddon had excellent results 
from feeding for winter stores. 

J. M. Valentine: As the hone 
crop, two years ago, was a total fail- 
ure, I made sugar syrup, two meas- 
ures of sugar to one of water, and 
gave 20 lbs. of this to each of my colo- 
nies of bees, and I lost only 1 colony 
out of 65. All of the hives contained 
more or less honey besides the feed I 
gave them. 

James Marvin prefers honey to 
sugar for feeding bees, even at the 
same cost. He knew of instances 
where colonies had been fed 25 lbs. of 
sugar syrup and thenhad starved. If 
they had that much of good — 
honey they would not have starved. 

Adjourned to 8 a. m. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The Convention met at 8 a. m. ac- 
cording to adjournment. President 
Miller in the chair, who announced 
that the first question to be discussed 
was: ‘‘ Howto prevent the queens 
from going up into the surplus de- 
partment and depositing eggs there ?” 

J. E. Hunter said that he had ex- 
perienced difficulty in trying to pre- 
vent the queens from occupying the 
upper story of the hive with eggs. 

O. O. Poppleton had no trouble in 
that line. He used the long-idea hive, 
containg 25 frames and no upper story. 
He had only one “ double-decker ” in 
his apiary of 150 colonies. 

James Heddon did not like the long- 
idea hive. It was natural for the bees 
to store honey above the brood-cham- 
ber. That hive should be called, 
the ‘* wrong-idea”’ hive. : 

L. C. ——— brought a large sprig 
of figwort, which he had plucked on 
his way to the Convention, and placed 
it on the table for inspection. It had 
a host of bulbs with seeds, ready for 
harvesting. ' 

J.E. Hunter: I extract only ripe 
capped honey, in order to get the very 
best article for placing on the market. 

O.O. Poppleton: Deep frames are 
the best for the long-idea hives. 

James Heddon: I often extract 
from combs having brood in them but 
prefer those without it. If the brood 





is uncapped the extractor gearing 
should be turned slower; there is no 
excuse for throwing out any larve, if 
care is taken in running the extractor. 
When the honey season is long drawn 
out, swarming is very much increased. 


Comb vs. Extracted Honey. 


Pres. Miller: One objection to the 
business of producing comb honey is 
the fact that, at the close of the sea- 
son, there are so many sections only 
partly filled, and unmarketable. These 
must be extracted or the bees must 
take it out and deposit it below. I 
think it may be advisable to work for 
comb honey until clover bloom, and 
then for extracted, until the close of 
the season. 

J.E. Hunter: As I keep all my 
honey separate, I extract the honey 
from the partly-filled sections at the 
close of clover bloom, and let the bees 
fill them with heartsease honey—my 
next crop. 

O. O. Poppleton: I produce a little 
comb honey, asa ance article, for my 
use, but I would only have it gathered 
before close of clover bloom. 


V. M. Keeney: Will evaporating 
the honey in the sun, take away its 
flavor ? 

Geo. Thompson thought not, The 
flavor is all given to it before it is 
sealed over. 

J. Heddon: It is almost impossible 
to retain the flavor of extracted 
honey after it leaves the comb—and 
that is the reason why nearly all pre- 
fer the comb to the extracted honey. 
They may say what they like; judge 
them by their acts, and, you will see 
that while they like extracted honey 
just as well as a do that in the 
comb—if you place both kinds before 
them, they take the comb, 9 times out 
of 10. It will candy quicker after it is 
taken out of the comb. 

O. O. Poppleton: We canripen the 
honey after extracting it, by placing 
it in open vessels and let the evapora- 
tion take place. Much of the honey 
that is marketed is not proper] 
ripened, and if bottled up at once will 
often break the jars. 

Thomas G. Newman said he once 
had a barrel of honey from Wiscon- 
sin that fermented and blew out the 
bung and wasted more than one-half 
of it. We could not be too careful in 
ripening honey, either by gy the 
bees do it before capping it, or let it 
ripen by being exposed to the air after- 
wards, before barreling. 

M. M. Baldridge: I want the honey 
all sealed over before it is extracted. 
Then it will be safe to market it. 


J. E. Hunter : I have kept honey in 

ails, had it candy, and warmed it to 
Reucky it, and find that the flavor was 
often improved by the warming. Care 
must be taken not to have it too warm, 
or the flavor might be gone. There is 
no fear of ever overstocking the mar- 
ket with a good ripe article of ex- 
tracted honey. 


How to get the Bees off the Sections. 


Pres. Miller had been troubled very 
much to do it, and if any one had a 
better plan than he had, he would be 
glad to learn how to do it. 
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Dr. Stevenson: On a warm day, 
when the bees are flying, take off the 
sections one at a time; those partly 
filled put in a box all together, and let 
the bees clean the latter out when 
honey is scarce. The bees can gen- 
erally be made to leave them by using 
the smoker. 

James Heddon: My sections all 
have open tops, and it is the easiest 
thing in the world for me to drive 
out the bees by using a little smoke 
with a bellows smoker. 

Pres. Miller: My sections all have 
closed tops, and I cannot get the bees 
out as Mr. Heddon does. 


The Use of Separators. 


John A. Williamson said he could 
not dispense with the use of separa- 
tors in raising comb boney. 

L.H. Scudder: Neither can I get 
along without them. 

J. E. Hunter. I cannot; my wife 
forbids it. 

J.C. Newman: I glass all my honey, 
and I cannot.get along without sepa- 
rators. I use them made of very thin 
wood, which will not bend out of 
—? nor kink, and they cost but lit- 
le. I use a comb honey rack, and 
have all my sections nicely sand pap- 


ered. 

James Heddon: I formerly did the 
same thing, but those extremely white 
sections formed a contrast with the 
honey, and I found it a detriment. 
Then they often got dirty and looked 
worse than those that had not been 
as white. 

Mrs. L. Harrison: I do not use 
separators, starters, nor comb founda- 
tion in my comb honey. I use a line 
of wax simply, but I find that the bees 
sometimes not only build the comb 
crooked, but actually build them cross- 
wise of the section boxes. Then we 
have to sell them at home. 

L. H. Scudder: I have to change 
from two pound sections to one 
pound, and as I have to purchase all 
new separators, if I can get alon 
without them I want to do so, and 
would like to know how to do it. 

E. J. Oatman: I have always used 
separators; there is nothing to be 
gained but the expense of cost saved, 
and as I have them already I see no 
reason in desiring to do without them. 


James Heddon: I have used sepa- 
rators and discarded them, but 1 in- 
tend to give them one more trial for 
the purpose of finding out how much 
it will cost me, in honey, to use them. 
_ Dr. Stevenson found that,when tak- 
ing the combs apart, sometimes they 
were injured by being attached by 
small pieces of comb, one to the 
other—but usually they were quite 
straight and so good as to allow him 
to take the first premiums at fairs 
over those who used separators. He 
used no separators, but did use thin 
foundation. 

Mrs. L. Harrison: Does not the in- 
Clination of the hives sometimes con- 
trol the matter of building combs 
straight. Ido not use comb founda- 
tion in comb honey. 

Dr. Stevenson: I discarded the use 
of separators on account of the cost, 
and the fact that bees lengthen the 


cells in the spaces above and below. 





Peter Dahl: Ido not use separa- 
tors, and there are not two sections of 
honey in a hundred that I cannot use 
and market. 

O. O. Poppleton : I use sections 1% 
inches in width and do not need sepa- 
rators. 

James Heddon: I use sections 44x 
44, 12 inches in width, and narrow 
tops. 
made of that width, and with the bee 
opening at the top and bottom, of the 
full length of the section and of # inch 
in width. 

James Forncrook: I have made 
one-piece sections in that way already; 
they can be made any way that bee- 
keepers want them. 

Mr. Carson said he had been suc- 
cessful with one pound sections made 
2 inches wide, and used them without 
separators. 

le produced a case showing how he 
used them, and to prove his assertion 
that he could get good straight combs 
without separators. 

The case was duly inspected by the 
President, *and pronounced very im- 
perfect. Several combs had been con- 
nected by pieces of comb, built be- 
tween them,and many of the sections 
were built so crooked that they could 
not be packed for market without 
touching one another. 


The Use of Comb Foundation. 


James Heidon: Modern bee cult- 
ure is very modern. It grows daily. A 
book, written on the most progressive 
ideas and methods of management, 
is soon behind the times. The ink is 
hardly dry, before some of it needs to 
be re-written, with newer thoughts 
and views. The use of comb founda- 
tion isa growing subject; we want 
the best article and the best methods 
of using it. I believe that the found- 
ation made on the Given press is the 
best that is now made, because the 
side walls are soft and can easily be 
drawn out, while the bases of the cells 
only are thin and hard pressed. The 
bees will manipulate it much more 
readily than any other I have ever 
used. The thin, used in sections, 
should be the full size of the sections, 
leaving 2 inch space, each side, and % 
of an inch at the bottom. I would not 
use the best natural comb in sections 
if I could get soft foundation; the 
bees will use the latter so much more 
readily. 

Mr. Heddon here exhibited a super 
of his one pound sections, and showed 
the manner of its use on the hive. 

H. D. Burrell: I find that comb 
foundation that has been made some- 
time is just as readily received by the 
bees as that just made. 

O. O. Poppleton had used it very 
extensively, and found that the bees 
would draw out the side walls of the 
cells in 48 hours or less. 

Pres. Miller: 
foundation, when piled together, will 
keep much better than when exposed 
to the atmosphere. 

Adjourned to 1:30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Pres. Miller called the Convention 
to order at 1:30 p.m., and announced 


Can good one-piece sections be P 


I find that comb| °® 





that the next topic for discussion was 
Wintering Bees. 


James Heddon: The objection to 
cellar wintering is the expense. The 
cellar should havea plenty of pure air, 
with the temperature never below 
freezing, and the bees should be fed on 
uresugar syrup. Pollenisthe bane; 
it floats in the honey, and causes dys- 
entery. Sugar syrup is best for win- 
ter food for bees. 

J. E. Hunter: I do not believe that 
bees get enough pollen in the honey to 
do harm, but I have no doubt that pol- 
len stored in the comb is often the 
cause of dysentery. 

E. J. Oatman: Our loss of 50 per 
cent. of our bees, in 1880, was due to 
dysentery. I do not believe that bees 
should have pollen in winter. 

James Heddon: My bees stored 
lots of pollen this fall, and I feared 
the result, but the weather has been 
so pleasant that breeding has used it 
up, and I have no fears now of success 
in wintering my bees. 

L. H. Scudder: How do you pre- 
vent the beesfrom storing pollen while 
you are feeding them with sugar 


syru 

5 ames Heddon: Bees will not 
gather pollen, because they are fed 
syrup. With my feeders, holding 244 
Ibs. each, I can give them enough for 
winter in 48 hours, and during this 
short time no pollen is gathered. 

L. H. Scudder: The trouble is that 
the labor of extracting the honey in 
the fall and the cost and labor of feed- 
ing sugar syrup, will be more than the 
worth of the bees. 

A.A. Rice: I would like to know 
how to prepare the sugar syrup. _ 

James Heddon: Not knowing just 
when the honey season will close, we 
ofter. get belated in feeding, in which 
case I prepare my feed as follows: 4 
lbs. of water, 10 lbs. of granulated or 
confectioner’s A sugar, and a piece of 
tartaric acid of about the size ofa 

ea; bring to the point of boiling, and 

il fora few moments. When luke- 
warm it is ready to feed. 

E. J. Oatman: In the normal con- 
dition, when bees are wintered on the 
summer stands, the bees will not come 
out except when the weather is favor- 
able. I have been asked why I have 
changed my plan of wintering from 
the cellar to that of packing in chaff 
on the summer stands, when we were 
so successful with wintering in cellar. 
In reply I would say that it was not 
because we were not successful, with 
that method, but because we had no 
good cellars in some of our apiaries. 
We now winter on the tenement plan 
—by putting clusters of 4 hives of 
bees together, two facing east and two 
facing west, and pack each four with 
chaff. Itcosts but 10 cents more to 
thus prepare 4, than it would to pack 


ne. 

Pres. Miller: But why did you 
change the manner of your wintering 
bees in your home apiary, where you 
had a good cellar? Is it not more ex- 
pense to pack them in chaff than to 
carry the beesinto thecellar? 

E. J. Oatman: Yes; but I think it 
safer to do so. 
Pres. Miller: Why? 
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E. J. Oatman : 
more pure air. 

Pres. Miller: That is the point. 
Then if I give my bees pure air in the 
cellar, is it not as well as to pack them 
in chaff ? 

J. E. Hunter: I ventilate my cel- 
lar with a pipe and keep the tempera- 
ture even. 

T. G. Newman: At about what 
temperature do you keep the cellar 
during the winter ? 

J.E. Hunter: At about 40 or 50 de- 

rees, but 45° is the best and safest. 

have a pipe from the outside to let 
in pure air, and one leading to the 
chimney to carry the foul air out. 

Pres. Miller: When warm air is 
desired for the cellar the outer end of 
the pipe must be lower than the end 
inside. 

A. A. Rice: Yes, and it must have 
ventilation to let the foul air out, or 
you can never get pure air in, because 
the foul air will rise to the top of the 
cellar and stay there, unless there is a 
manner of escape provided for it. 

John Hodgson had 70 colonies in the 
cellar, and ran a pipe 150 feet to admit 
warm and fresh air. 

The articles on exhibition were : 

Bingham’s Conqueror Smoker, Dr. 
Thurston’s Wire Frame-Holder, Sco- 
vell & Anderson’s Improved Smoker, 
Bees from Rev. D.Whitmer’s Apiary, 
Bull’s Spacer for the bottoms of brood 
frames, etc. 

The Convention then adjourned to 
meet on Wednesday and Thursday of 
the last week of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, of 1883. C.C. MILLER, Pres. 

TuHoOs. G. NEWMAN, Sec. 


—— 


Lebanon, Ind., Convention. 


Because they have 








Quite a number of persons inter- 
ested in bee culture met in the Court 
House, Lebanon, Ind., at 11 a. m., 
Monday Oct. 9, 1882; and effected a 
temporary organization, by electing 
Dr. O’Rear, of Lizton, Hendricks Co., 
President, and W. P. Parr, of Leba- 
non, Secretary. 

The President briefly stated that the 
object of the meeting was the organi- 
zation of a county society, auxiliary 
to the Indiana State Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation, and a committee, consist- 
ing of Geo. W. Smith, S. H. Lane and 
F. BL. Williams, was appointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws with 
instructions to report at the next 
meeting, Dec. 2, 1882. 

The following permanent officers 
were then elected: Geo. J. Frey, 
President; Geo. W. Smith, Vice Presi- 
dent; S. H. Lane, Secretary and 
Treasurer ; after which adjournment 
was taken until 1 p. m. 

The association re-assembled at the 
appointed time, and, after being called 
to order, the following persons signi- 
fied their purpose to become members 
of the association by paying the initia- 
tion fee, 75 cents (which also entitles 
them to full membership in the State 
Association), and they will sign the 
constitution and by-laws at the De- 
cember meeting: Geo. J. Frey, Ora 
Knowlton and Miss Anna F. Weitzel, 
of New Brunswick; F. B. Williams 
Geo. W. Smith, Adolphus Joyson and 





Miss Maggie O. Smith, of Lebanon; 
S. H. Lane and W. R. Bohanon, of 
Whitestown; H. Cox, White Lick; 
John J. Goldsborou h, Thorntown ; 
William S. Smith, Phillip W. Beeler, 
Zionsville. 

The afternoon was spent in the dis- 
cussion of various questions relating 
to the best method of wintering bees, 
how to obtain the largest yield of 
honey, etc. Dr. O’Rear exhibited a 
case of Cyprian bees, and a queen sup- 

osed to be better than the Italian 


ee. 

Mr. Frey had quite an assortment of 
comb foundation and some new styles 
of smokers. 

One of the ladies gave the following 
receipt for a cup cake: 2 cups of 
honey, 1 cup of butter, 1 cupof sweet 
milk and 3 eggs; warm the honey to 
make it thin ; use baking powder. 

This meeting developed quite an 
interest in beeology, and there is no 
doubt but that the next meeting of 
the association will be interesting and 
profitable. 


The following programme was ar- 
ranged for the next meeting: How 
to produce the most extracted honey 
—Geo. J. Frey, Lebanon; The most 
convenient hive—F. B. Williams, 
Lebanon; Wintering bees—S. H. 
Lane, Whitestown; Honey in best 
marketable shape—Geo. W. Smith, 
Lebanon; Queen breeding—A. Cox, 
White Lick; Best method of produc- 
ing comb honey—W. R. Bohanon, 
Whitestown ; Forage for bees— Ora 
Knowlton, New Brunswick ; Increase 
of bees—J. J. Goldsborough, Thorn- 
town. 


Essays—Miss Anna Weitzel, New 
Brunswick and Miss Maggie O. Smith, 
Lebanon, who will select their own 
subjects. 


Saunders County (Neb.) Convention. 








The Saunders county Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held its semi-annual 
meeting at Wahoo, Oct. 7th, 1882. 
After the opening of the meeting, 
reading and approval of the minutes 
of the last meeting, and the treasurer 
and secretary’s reports, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, C. C. Gurney; Sec- 
retary, J, J. Burtch; Treasurer, S. V 
Decker; Vice President, L. P. Whit- 
beck; Keeper of Supplies, G. Rouse. 

The meeting was then open for 
general discussion, and quite an inter- 
esting discussion ensued on the price 
of bees, the preference of Italians 
over black bees, wintering bees, the 
color of Italian bees, etc. It was 
then announced that the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association wished to hold 
its annual meeting at Wahoo, and a 
motion was unanimously carried that 
we send them a pressing invitation to 
meet at Wahoo, next January. After 
some experience had been given in 
bee culture, the meeting adjourned. 

Mrs. C. L. STOCKING, Sec. 


t= Postage stamps, of one, two or 
three cent denomination, accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar; but money 
is preferred. 








Local Convention Directory. 





1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Nov. 1—New Jersey & Eastern, at New Brunswick, 
J. Hasbrouck, Sec., Bound Brook, N. J. 


3.—lowa Central, at Winterset, Iowa, 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 
1883. 
Jan. 16.—Eestern N. Y., at Albany, N. Y. 
E. Quakenbush, Sec., Barnersville, N. Y. 


16-18, Northeastern, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
G. W. House, Fayetteyille, N. Y. 


2” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





ta@rThe annual meeting of the Ma- 
honing Valley Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Berlin Center, 
Mahoning County, in the town hall on 
Friday and Saturday the 19th and 20th 
of January, 1883. All bee-keepers are 
invited to attend and send essays, pa- 
pers, implements, or any thing of in- 
terest to the fraternity. <A full at- 
tendance is requested of all who are 
interested. In fact, the meetings will 
be so interesting that you cannot 
afford to miss them. We expect a 
lecturer from abroad on the evening 
of the 19th. 

LEONIDAS CARSON, Pres. 





The Iowa Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the office of Graham & Steel, 
Winterset, Iowa, on Friday Nov. 3, 
1882,at10a.m. All interested in bee 
culture are invited. 

HENRY WALLACE. 











CLUBBING LIST. 





We supply the American Bee Journal and 
any of the following periodicals, one year, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
postage is prepaid by the publishers. 

Publishers’ Price. Club 

The Weekly Bee Journal, .............+++ $2 00. 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2% 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 260 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet)3 00.. 2 80 


- 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .....++0+ 2 60.. 240 
The 6 above-named papers....... 6 00.. 5 50 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman)“ 2 75.. 250 
Binder for Weekly, 1881.............+- 2 85.. 2 75 
Binder for Weekly for 1882.......... 275.. 250 


The Monthly Bee Journal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the lust column. 





Bee Pasturage a Necessity. —We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 





g@ Renewals may be made at any 
time; but all papers are stopped at 
the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless requested to be continued. 
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A STATISTICAL TABLE. 


The Committee on Statistics, appointed by the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association, at Chicago, Illinois, 


on October 18-19, 1882, reported the following Tabular Statement, showing the number of colonies of Bees, 


owned by fifty of the persons present, who had reported, and the amount of honey produced by them; 
together with other items of interest: 











N 
Zi 3) 
° ~ 
tn 
& §& 
NAME. RESIDENCE. ME 
DSH 
OD _ 
Oo _ 
oO ~ 
< 
Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ills., None, 
0. O. Poppleton, Williamstown,Ioa.,| None, 
James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich., | None, 
L. H. Scudder, New Boston,Ills., | Farmer, 
J. Oatman & Son, Dundee, Iils., 
N. Resser, Geneseo, Ills., Farmer, 
T. S. Bull & Sons, Valparaiso, Ind., Farmers, 
I. R. Good, Nappanee, Ind., Qu. breeder, 
Jas. M. Marvin, St. Charles, Ills., | .........+.00. 
D. G. Webster, ee | sabaasradsrenu 
H. D. Burrell, Bangor, Mich., =| ...-.e..sesee. 
Jno. A.Williamson,| Lodge, Ills., Farmer, 
Daniel Whitmer, South Bend,Ind., | Farmer, 
Dr. 8. Stevenson, Morenci, Mich., Physician, 
A. B. Miller, Wakarusa, Ind., Bee Supplies, 
J. K. Snyder, Zee. | sseevevecesore 
E. Lucas, Kirkland, Ills. Farmer, 
John Hoover, New Boston, Iils., Farmer, 
David Rawhouser,) Columbus City, Ioa.| Carpenter, 
S. E. Gernon, Waukesha, Wis. Farmer, 
H. W. Funk, Bloomington, OS Sacer iare 
L. Highbarger, Adaline, Ills., Farmer 
J.M. Valentine, Carlinville, Ils., Bookseller, 
G. L. Gast, LeClair, Lowa, Farmer, 
W. H. Bussey, Chicago, Ills., Boots & shoes 
D.S. McKinstry, Grant Park, Ills., | Stock Raising 
Peter Dahl & Bro.,| Granville, Iils., Carpenters, 
V. M. Keeney, Shirland, Ills., armer, 
Jos. Messimore, Millwood, Ind., Farmer, 
J. E. Hunter, Wyoming, lowa, | None, 
E. Whittlesey Pecatonica, Ills., Farmer, 
C. A. Campbell, Valparaiso, Ind., Farmer, 
Mrs. L. Harrison, Po. 8 =——Ss Fs hkeeedceeeseas 
M. L. Trester, Lincoln, Neb. Farmer, 
Henry Newhaus, Burlington, i Eck aeahewied 
R. R. Murphy, Garden Plain, Til., cmhbiGania ainwd 
J.C. Newman, Peoria, N. Y., Farmer, 
L. C. Wemple, Rogers Park, Ills.,| Patterns, 
Wm. Blake, Buchanan, Mich., | Farmer, 
P. P. Nelson, Manteno, IIls., Farmer, 
J. M. Hyne, Stewartsville, Ind.,| Farmer, 
John Hodgson, Pewaukee, Wis., Farmer, 
Samuel Carson, Chatsworth, Ills., | Milk Dealer, 
G. H. Shibley, Richmond, Lls., Farmer, 
A. Rice, Davis Junction, Ill.,| ......ccccce0- 
F. D. Nagle, South Haven,Mich.| Fruits, 
Mark Davis, Lisle, Ind., Farmer, 
R. 8. Johnson, eS SRE Serre 
J. Forncrook, Watertown, Wis., | Sections, 


C. W. B. Rist, 





Dover, Ills., 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees and Honey Thieves. 
A. R. KOHNKE. 


On the 7th of last June,a honey 
thief from Colmac, Germany, who 
systematically plundered the apiaries 
of the valley of Muenster, was sent- 
enced to 6 years in penitentiary. — 
Alsacian Bienenzeitung. 

Another German exchange states, 
that the bee-keepers of a certain dis- 
trict in Northern Germany petitioned 
the Government officials to be per- 
mitted to lay iron fox or wolf-traps to 
catch bee thieves who stole their bees 
or took the honey and thus ruined the 
colonies. The petition was granted, 
py the apiaries were enclosed 

y a fence. 

Now and then we hear in this coun- 
try of such depredations,and perhaps 
but very few of such cases are re- 
— Honey is sweet; but stolen 
10ney seems to some people the 
sweetest of sweets and before you are 
able to raise the morals of the com- 
munity to a higher standard so that 
they will let your bees alone, your 
best colonies may be ruined. 

Different bee-keepers advise and 
use different precautions, among 
which are high, tight board fences, in 
addition to which a barbed-wire is run 
on top; others use a barbed-wire fence 
only; still others advise a bull dog 
and some one advised an electrical 
alarm. 

It will not be necessary to state my 
objections to arrangements I do not 
use, but [ prefer the electrical alarm 
as the most reliable and least expen- 
sive. I amsurrounded by some of the 
worst elements of society—miners 
and mill hands—but as soon as the 
bees were put on their stands I put 
= the alarm. Suspicious looking 
characters would come along and in- 
quire about the object of those wires 
“they were certainly too high for 
clothes lines.” I would tell them, I 
meant to use them to blow up thieves 
by electricity, and no one ever ven- 
tured to come into the garden after 
honey, fruit or vegetables, while my 
neighbors were robbed by, perhaps, 
strikers. 

Now to construct or put up such an 
alarm, one should not apply to an 
electrician. I tried one, he wanted 
$3.50 per hive, besides $7.00 for the 
alarm proper, and about $4.00 for a 
three-cell battery. Then I went to 
work and made everything myself, 
buying the material only, which did 
not come to more than about $8.00, 
and the connections for each hive can 
be made for about 25 or 30 cents. 
They are made of small plates or 
pieces of sheet copper or brass, which 
touch when the hives are closed ; the 
alarm being arranged on the closed 
circuit principle, as soon as a hive is 
opened or moved the circuit is broken 
and sets the alarm bell ringing; it 





will be seen that by cutting the line, 
as some one hinted to me, nothing 
would be gained, but set the alarm 
going ina moment. The cost of run- 
ning the alarm is very small, not more 
than a dollar a month, at the utmost, 
for any number of hives. 

To describe my arrangement min- 
utely would take too much space at 
present, but should there be a demand 
for it I may do so atsome future time. 

Youngstown, O. 


a ee ee 
Rural New Yorker. 
How to Winter Bees. 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


As the winter again approaches, 
bee-keepers begin to inquire how they 
may safely winter their bees. This 
matter of wintering is the only ele- 
ment in apiculture that is precarious, 
and when we remember that such men 
as John Davis, of Michigan, with his 
scores of colonies, and O. O. Popple- 
ton, of Iowa, with his hundreds of 
colonies, and D. A. Jones, of Ontario, 
with his thousands, all located in the 
cold, bleak North, winter without loss 
every winter, may we not conclude 
that wintering is only precarious as 
men are ignorant or careless? With 
the requisite knowledge, and an equal 
amount of care, it is more than prob- 
able that universal success might come 
with every winter. 

As Mr. Poppleton says, to insure 
safe oe preparation should 
commence early in the season. The 
colonies should be kept strong, and 
should be kept breeding, by stimula- 
tive feeding if that is necessary, till 
well into September, that there may 
be the proper number of young bees. 
Some bee-keepers ridicule this idea, 
but such men as Jones hold it to be 
very essential. 

As soon as frost comes, at least as 
early as October Ist, when the work 
of the year is over, the bees of each 
hive should be given at least 30 lbs. 
of good capped honey in frames that 
are at least two-thirds or three-fourths 
full. If from too close extracting, or 
a poor honey yield, the requisite 
amountis not in the hive, then the 
bees should be fed at once that they 
may have time to get all capped be- 
fore the cold weather prevents work. 
Don’t guess at the amount of honey, 
but weigh, that there may be no mis- 
take. For feed, we may use good ex- 
tracted honey, or, better still, granu- 
lated sugar made into a rich syrup by 
dissolving in water and heating till it 
boils. If we use hives with tight- 
bottom boards we can follow Mr. D. 
A. Jones’s method, and turn the 
honey right into the back of the hive 
after we have raised the front. If we 
have separate bottom boards we may 
use any of the convenient feeders. In 
feeding we must be careful to feed 
late in the day, and not to spill any 
feed about the apiary, or we may have 
trouble with robbing. Should any 
bees get to robbing, which will be 
denoted by fighting and a great com- 
motion in front at the entrance of the 
colony being robbed, we should either 
cover the entrance of this hive with 





wire gauze, or else nearly close it with 
blocks. In two or three days the en- 
trance may be again opened. 


After we have given the bees sufii- 
cient food, we should, by the use of 
the division board, confine the bees 
on the frames which contain their 
stores, and exclude all others, so that 
the bees will have only to warm the 
part of the hive actually used. Above 
this chamber we should place fine, dry 
chaff or sawdust, which, for conveni- 
ence and neatness, had better be con- 
fined inasack. If we are to winter 
out-of-doors, either in chaff hives or 
with chaff or sawdust packed about 
our hives, we should put similar chaff 
or sawdust cushions at the sides of 
the winter combs, just outside the 
division boards, which latter had bet- 
ter not reach quite to the bottom of 
the hive. 

In all the combs to be used in win- 
ter there should be cut asmall central 
hole, so that the bees can easily pass 
through from one comb to another. 
These may be cut when we weigh the 
combs. 

Many, with Mr. Poppleton, prefer 
chaff hives. These are double-walled 
at the ends of the frame, with a six- 
inch space filled with fine chaff. Thus 
we see that with the cushions already 
mentioned the bees are surrounded 
on all sides with a protection from the 
cold. By the use of chaff hives their 
friends claim that they can winter 
successfully, and that they are pro- 
tected against ‘‘spring dwindling.” 
Others object to the cost of these 
hives and to their weight, which makes 
them hard to handle, and many think 
them unsafe in very cold winters, per- 
haps because they were not fairly 
trie€. 

Owing to these objections, others, 
who wish to winter on the summer 
stands, place a box outside of the 
hives, leaving a space of ten or twelve 
inches, which they fill with .chaff or 
sawdust. It is arranged so that the 
bees can fly if the weather is so warm 
as to incite activity, with this pro- 
tection. Expense and ill success have 
robbed this method of many of its 
friends ? 

Probably no method has so many 
friends in the Northern States, where 
wintering is a vexed question, as that 
of cellar wintering. This is high 
praise for the cellar, as there are 80 
many poor cellars that we should ex- 
pect too many failures to keep this 
style of wintering in good repute. If 
we may judge from experience, a prop- 
perly constructed cellar, with the pro- 
per preparation already referred to, 
will never fail. 

The cellar should be entirely be- 
neath the earth, and be so ventilated 
that the air should always be sweet, 
and the temperature always uniform 
at about 45° F. While it should never 
be more than two degrees warmer 
than this, it will do no harm if itis 
five degrees colder at times. The best 
way to secure this is by sub-earth 
ventilation. A four-inch pipe should 
extend from the bottom of the cellar 
to connect with a stove-pipe in the 
room above. From near the bottom 
of the cellar there should be another 
pipe (six-inch tile is the best) extend- 
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ing for 80 feet through the earth, run- 
ning below the frost line and then 
reaching the surface of the earth, 
where it should be protected by wire 
gauze, So that vermin could not enter 
the pipe. We see that as a fire is built 
in the stove the air is drawn from the 
cellar and is supplied by the sub-earth 
pipe. This cools the air when the 
weather is warm and warms it when 
itiscold. I have known such a cellar 
to be in successful use for nearly half 
ascore Of years; and several others 
fora less time. Some secure ventila- 
tion by the usual means and keep the 
right temperature by a refrigerator, a 
cistern in the cellar, or a stream of 
water passing through it. The sub- 
earth plan is the most scientific, and 
works best. The cellar should be dry 
and quiet, 

The bees should be removed to the 
cellar before winter sets in. The hives 
should be dry, if possible, when put 
in,and the bees should be set in so 
quietly that they would not be dis- 
turbed. Once in, we remove the 
covers, leaving the cushions on and 
opening the entrances. Thus ar- 
ranged, we a | leave the bees till the 
pollen of April bids us to prepare for 
the work of a new, year. 

The only valid objections to cellar 
wintering is the labor of moving the 
bees and the danger of spring dwind- 
lings. The expense of moving is less 
than that of either of the other meth- 
ods, and, if we properly confine the 
bees by use of the division board as 
they commence to work in spring, we 
may have no fear of dwindling, 
especially if we have such a cellar as 
suggested above. 

ansing, Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee and Honey Show at Baltimore. 


C. H. LAKE, 


_ DEAR EpiroR—I see by this week’s 
issue Of the JOURNAL you failed to 
receive several copies of our daily 
publications containing accounts of 
the great fair. 

You will see our exhibit was an in- 
dependent one, but no others entered 
the contest and we had a one-sided 
one, so to speak. Some how we can 
not get the bee-keepers to show their 
products at the fairs. The small 
premiums offered by most societies 
Will not pay the trouble—is one great 
drawback. I don’t know of another 
society in the State of Maryland that 
offer over $3.00 in the apiarian depart- 
ment, except Baltimore, and the in- 
crease of premiums of this society is 
due to your article upon the subject, 
about two years ago. I placed it in 
the hands of the society and at their 
annual meeting it was argued anda 
portion of the premiums as recom- 
mended by you adopted as follows: 


For Best Colony of Italian Bees in Movetto, 

ombs 5 
For best display of Bees including their pub- 

EAR TASER 5 


For best 10 Ibs. Comb Honey...........0.-0000+ 2 
or best dispiay Extracted and Comb Honey. 2 


00 
» 00 
00 
® 00 
“or best Crate of Honey ready for shipping.. 2 00 


A second premium is also offered on 
the same exhibit, making about $20, 


offered as premiums in this class. 

In the implement or machinery de- 
partments any new feature can be 
entered, as any labor saving imple- 
ment for any purpose, the award of 
premiums to be from the societies— 
medals to a —— or equal cash 
oremiums, as the exhibitor chooses. 

nder this head we are compelled to 
enter our hives,foundation machinery, 
extractors and whatever new things 
may be tried or proved worthy ; all old 
articles, as those used at an early date, 
being ruled out. 


Now, it would be much better for 
all agricultural societies, offering bee- 
keepers any inducements to show their 
products, to make one class of every- 
thing that bee-keeping requires, and 
have competent judges that know 
their business in this respect—espec- 
ially on articles of known merit. As 
an illustration of this, one of our 
workmen conceived the idea of an 
automatic self spacer for the brood- 
chamber, something that every bee- 
keeper in the land that uses a bar hive 
requires. The device was duly entered 
’but no committee came to examine it, 
consequently it went by unnoticed ex- 
cept by bee-keepers, who were uni- 
versal in their decision of its being 
the *‘ best thing out.” I willsend you 
aset of Langstroth frames with the 
appliance all ready, and they will 
‘“speak for themselves” as it would 
require too much writing to give a 
clear description of them at this time. 
A new feeder, also was passed by for 
the same reason. 


Our exhibit was the largest ever 
seen in the State, and, as we went 
more for the benefit of advertising 
our business than the small premiums 
offered, we were well rewarded for the 
effort it cost us. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 


—S - 
Scientific American. 


Irritating Effect of . Bee Stings. 
PROF. A. VOGEL. 


It is well known that the effect of a 
stinging nettle on the skin agrees ver 
closely with the sensation produce 
by the sting of a bee or wasp. But 
the great similarity is not limited to 
the feeling it causes, but, what may 
not be so generally known, the cause 
of the irritation is essentially the 
same. It may be considered as defi- 
nitely settled that formic acid is pres- 
ent in the poison sac of the bee sting, 
in the so-called bee poison. The same 
corrosive acid also occurs in the sting 
of the nettle. Some species of cater- 
pillars have formic acid in some of 
their hairs, which they seem to shake 
off at will, and whena person touches 
such a caterpillar the poison pene- 
trates the skin whenever it is moist, 
and causes burning, itching and in- 
flammation. These poisonous members 
preserve their irritating powers, even 
after the death of the worm. This 
accounts for reliable statements that 
visitors to collections of caterpillars 
have suffered from exanthematous 
eruptions on the neck. 
caterpillars cause itching and burning 
of the skin when touched, and some- 





** Many hairy | b 





times it gives rise to ae and red- 
ness. ‘This depends on the fine hairs. 
which produce the same effect when 
they float around the air. Many ladies 
who visited the caterpillar room of the 
naturalist Reaumer had a breaking 
out on the neck.” 


In the sting of the bee, wasp, hor- 
net, etc., a minute drop of a transpa- 
rent liquid may be observed on the. 
sting, and is called ‘‘bee poison”’ 
(formic acid). It penetrates into the 
wound produced by the sting, and 
causes the well known effects. It 
would, however, be a great mistake 
to assume that the only object of this 
is to increase the effect of the sting, 
that is, that it serves only to injure. 
It has a far more important purpose 
namely, to prevent fermentation and 
decay. The celebrated bee cultivator, 
Holz, reports that in his long experi- 
ence with honey, that which came 
from what are called “ ranchorous 
swarms” (boshaft) had peculiar pro- 
perties. It always had a bitter, harsh 
taste, and its smell was sharp too. 
How can the character of the swarm 
affect the smell and taste of the honey 
they gather? We know that bees, 
when they are disturbed, run out their 
stings, on the end of which may be 
seen atiny drop. This little drop, as 
we have already said, is bee poison, or 
formic acid. When the disturbance 
is at an end they draw in their stings 
again, but the little drop of liquid 
does not go back with it, but is wiped 
off on the comb, and sooner or later 
gets mixed up with the honey. This 
explains why the honey from such ex- 
cited bees tastes and smells sharper 
than that from peaceable bees. Ex- 
citable bees will rub off this little 
drop of formic acid more frequently 
than other bees; perhaps a larger 
drop is formed by nervous bees than 
those that are not nervous, and hence 
the honey is much richer in formic 
acid. This acid is never absent in 
genuine honey, but the amount dif- 
fers. This contamination is not only 
uninjurious but very useful, in fact 
necessary, for it keepsthe honey from 
spoiling ; we know, indeed, that puri- 
fied honey, from which the formic 
acid has been removed, very soon fer- 
ments, while unpurified honey will 
keep unchanged for years. Nature 
furnishes the bees with this knowl- 
edge instinctively, and therefore they 
do not carry this drop of formic acid 
away out of the hive. Bee connois- 
seurs assure me that the bees add to 
it the nectar which. they collect that is 
free from it so as to make it keep, and 
they do this in places where they are 
not disturbed, too. 


Bee stings are often spoken of in 
agricultural and popular papers as a 
remedy for rheumatic affections, and 
numerous cures are adduced to prove 
it. If the formic acid that accompa- 
nies the sting can be looked upon as, 
the principal agent in the cure, it 
would be worth while to try the ex- 

eriment of rubbing the spot with 

his acid or injecting it under the 
skin so as to avoid the somewhat in- 
convenient method of applying live 


ees. 
Two hundred years ago formic acid 
was made from the brown wood ants, 
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by triturating them with water and 
distilling it. The liquid acid was used 
to irritate the skin. The reddening 
of the skin, by using baths of pine 
leaves, is also due to the action of 
formic acid. The anti-fermentative 
action of formic acid has also been 
long recognized. 

As regards the irritative action of 
stinging nettles and other similar veg- 
etables, it depends, as already stated, 
on its formic acid. The point of the 
nettle is brittle as glass, and by the 
lightest touch penetrates the skin and 
breaks off, pouring out its acid and 
causing the burning sensation. 

Frequent mention has been made of 
formic acid. In conclusion it may be 
stated that it gets its name from the 
ant (formica), because it was first 
found in them. If it had been first 
found in the bee or nettle it would 
have received another name. If an 
ant runs over a piece of blue litmus 
paper he will leave a red streak. Put 
a stick in an ant hill and they will 
squirt strong acid on it. 

Munich, Germany. 











Building up Colonies.—I commenced 
—_ 8th, with 6 nuclei, which are 
built into strong colonies, except two, 
which I have just united. Pasturage 
here is fine and I will go into the bee 
business on a larger scale, if I find 
myself adapted to it. I will winter in 
A. I. Root’s chaff hives, on summer 
stands and amuse myself this winter 
in making hives and frames. Please 
let me know the best and quickest 
way to stock up, supposing I have 
hivesand frames with only foundation 
and no combs, can I build up colonies 
in these, simply by giving one-half 
pound of bees, purchased elsewhere, 
and giving them queens of my own 
rearing, without any brood, or in other 
words, is it necessary in order to es- 
tablish a colony, no matter what 
quantity of bees, that brood should 
be given them to induce them to stay? 
How many bees would it require to 
establish a colony, that would give a 
surplus, if the colony were put in 
the hives as above on May Ist ? 

H. Z. SHRIVER. 

Cranberry, W. Va., Oct. 8, 1882. 


[It is too late now to attempt to 
build up colonies by buying one-half 
pound of bees, as is suggested above, 
and giving them a queen. In the 
spring it might do. It would be safer 
to give them a frame of brood to in- 
duce them to stay.—Ep.] 


Packing Bees in Chaff.—On page 645 
of the BEE JOURNAL for Oct. 11, the 
writer of the Prize Essay on Winter- 
ing Bees says: ‘* Then remove the 
cover, and place on top of the quilt a 
cushion, and about 4 inches of saw- 
dust packing.”’ Are we to understand 





that the sawdust should be in the 
cushion, the cover also to remain off, 
and the narrow strips to be placed on 
the cushion ? W. W. Moore. 
Gillett’s Grove, Iowa, Oct. 16, 1882. 


[Mr. Clouse is invited to reply to 
these queries.—ED.] 


Wants a Society.—To the bee-keep- 
ers of Missouri, Arkansas and Kan- 
sas—it seems strange that the bee- 
keepers in the above-named States, 
remain so inactive concerning a So- 
ciety or Convention. I should like to 
become a member of such a society 
consisting of enterprising men and 
women who are willing to make some 
effort, for the advancement of bee- 
culture, and the establishment of a 
good home market. I will be pleased 
to hear from any one interested in the 
organization of such an_ essential 
thing and who is willing to work for 
it. My bees have done finely this sea- 
son. About how many bees must there 
be in a colony that it may be suffici- 
ently strong for winter, and how many 
frames 11x12, partly filled, would it 
require to carry them through? I 
winter on summer stands, use division 
boards and quilts on top of the frames. 
My wife and I are giving our time and 
oe Mo to our bees, and they have re- 
warded us well. We now have 84 
colonies in good condition for winter. 
We read with much interest the re- 
ports of those Conventions. 

J. T. BRUTON. 

Joplin, Mo., Oct. 12, 1882. 


[There should be bees enough to 
cover 6 frames, and they should have 
25 pounds of honey.—ED.] 


Caution about Shipping Honey.— 
Seeing an advertisement in the BEE 
JOURNAL of a party on 22d street, 
Chicago, who would purchase honey 
in large or small quantities; and for 
comb would pay the highest mar- 
ket price, I concluded to call and 
try to dispose of mine. Accord- 
ingly I went to the place designated, 
and after some difficulty, found a 
young man who claimed to be one of 
the firm, who took me to their place 
of business, which proved to be a base- 
ment room, very poorly lighted and 
showing no signs of business. He 
did not want to purchase ; had all the 
stock they required at present, etc. 
Now I write this to caution bee-keep- 
ers from sending their goods to any 
person, without knowing the standing 
of the party to whom they ship. 

L. H. SCUDDER. 

New Boston, Ill., Oct. 20, 1882. 


[As the party in question only pro- 
posed to buy honey for cash, we did 
not deem it necessary to enquire into 
their standing. Of course, no one 
should trust any person, with whom 
they are unacquainted, without first 
ascertaining their business standing, 
and being fully assured of their ability 
to make all contracts good. We have 
repeatedly cautioned our readers on 
the necessity of this.—Ep.] 





Bee Yous 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion, 


A line of Agate type will contain about elgh 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance, 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisemen 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole 
paid in advance : 


Otte e wee eeenenee 


(3 months).... 

(6 months).... 

(9 months)... .5' 
“ (1 year) 

Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 month 
& per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate fo 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 











Special Dotices. 


a> The Amerian Express Company 
money order system is the cheapest, 
safest and most convenient way of re- 
mitting small sums of money. Their 
rates for $1 to $5 are 5 cents; over $5 
to $10, 8 cents. They can be pur- 
chased at any point where the com- 
pany have an office, except Canada, 
and can be made payable at any one 
of the company’s 4,000 offices. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 

>> <> +. > 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


For a Club of ®,—* Bees and Honey,” in paper. 
™ “  8,—an Emerson Binder, or “ Bees 
and Honey,” in cloth. 
sg 4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook's Manual, paper. 
- &,—Cook’s Manual in cloth, or the 
Apiary Register for 100 Colonies 


. ear, 


6,—Weekly Bee Journal for! ba 


or Apiary Register for 200 


Two subscribers for the Monthly 
will count the same as one for the 
Weekly, when getting up clubs for the 
above premiums. 
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The Monthly Bee Journal for 1883. 


At the request of many who have 
heretofore taken the Monthly and 
Semi- Monthly BEE JOURNAL, we shall 
next year print a Monthly consisting 
of 32 pages, issuing it about the 
niddle of each month, at $1.00 a year, 
in advance; 2 copies for $1.80; 3 
copies for $2.50; 5 copies for $4.00; 10 
ormore copies at 75 cents each. An 
extra copy to the person getting up a 
club of 5 or more. 

The Weekly is now permanently es- 
tablished, and will be continued as 
heretofore. 

he Weekly and Monthly Bre 
JOURNALS will be distinct papers, each 
having its own sphere of operation 
and different readers. 

We shall aim to make the Monthly 
BEE JOURNAL a welcome and profita- 
ble visitor to the homes of those who 
feel the need of a cheap, first class, 
reliable bee paper in pamphlet form— 
whose time is too much occupied to 
read a weekly, or whose means or re- 
quirements are more limited, and who 
can dispense with the routine matter 
more properly belonging to a weekly. 

o- 

Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 





& New subscribers for the Week] 
BEB JOURNAL for 1883, can obtain all 
the rest of the numbers for this year 
by sending $2 to this office. 

~— oe 


@& Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 
atelephone and any one in the cit 
Wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 


> @e-e—_—_____—__ 


«= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference. 

— —_—_®@@ 

Examine the Date following your 
hame on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

>see 

Kendall’s Spavin Cure is used from 
ee sees to the Pacific coast. 

Ww. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., October 21, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—I am paying 6Xc. for dark and 9c. for 
light extracted. 
BEESW AX—Choice lots are worth 25c. here; 
bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The market for extracted honey is 
very satisfactory. We have received within the 
last three weeks more than 200 bbis., principally 
from Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida, and the 
demand exceeds our experience and expectations. 
We have sold more than ever at this time of the 

ear. Florida furnishes a money which equals our 

orthern clover, and excels all the Southern hone 
I have had so far. There is some call for com 
honey, but we have had no arrivals yet of a choice 
article. Comb honey brings 16@20c. on arrival ; 
extracted, 7@10c. BEESWAX—Firm at _20@25c. 
per lb. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—tThe demand increases with the cool 
weather, but not sufficiently fast to keep pace with 
receipts, which now accumulate, as it is time to get 
the surplus into market. Pricesremain unchanged 
with perhaps a tendency downward, owing to 
many consignors desiring to realize quickly. 

We quote: white comb, in small sections, 18@20c. 
Fine, well-filled, 1 1b. sections bring the outside 
i. Dark comb honey, little demand, 15@16c. 

ight honey, in larger boxes, 12@16c. Extracted— 
white clover, 946@10c.; dark, 8@9c., in barrels and 
half-barrels. Kegs will bring but a small advance, 
if any, above half-barrels. 

BEESWAX—Very scarce. Choice Yellow, 30c.; 
dark to fair, 20@24c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY-—In steady but moderate demand at 
21@22¢c. per pound, for best white one pound sec- 
tions, in attractive packages. Same quality in 
less attractive shape, 20@2Iic. In 21b, sections, 
19@20c. Second grade sells about 2 cents per Ib. 
less than the above prices. Buckwheat is unsala- 
bie in our market. xtracted, in small tin pails, 
15¢.; in 20 to 60 Ib. cans, l4c.; in barrels, dull at 


“ei. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25@28c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—Extra choice,either comb or extracted, 
is inquired for, and extreme figures are offered.— 
Nearly all offered is second or third quality, for 
which the demand is not active at the prices de- 
manded. 

We quote white comb, 18@20c.; dark to g00d,12@ 
15c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 9}4@10}¥¢c.; 
dark and candied, 74@8}éc. 

BEESW AX—28@3) 


Oc. 
STEARNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Prices unchanged and dull. Comb 15 
@18c—Iatter for choice white cloverin small pack- 
ages ; strained in round lots at 6@7c.; extracted in 
cans at 9@10c. 

BEESWAX-—Sold fairly at 26@27c. for prime. 

R. C. GREER & CoO.. 117 N. Main Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—Demand slow. We quote: Comb in th 
small sections, white, 16@20c. Extracted, 7@10c. 
BEESWAX—The stock continues light, and 
prime Southern held up to 30c.. with littie if any 
obtainable below 29c. Western, pure, 29@30c; 
Southern, pure, 30@33c. 
D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY-—Sells very readily in 1 Ib. sections at 
22@25c. for best white, and 20@22c. for 1} to 2 Ib. 
Boxes containing % pound, 30 c. per pound. 
Extracted is selling very slowly at 12@14c. 

BEESW AX—25@26c. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham 8treet. 








Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 





The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 

For 50 colonies scosede @ 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


120 pages 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 

2 

«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 

a 


@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 





@@ When changing a postoflice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 











Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 


every State, Territory and Provin among farm- 
- mechanics, professi 1 and be ine men, 
is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 
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ANTED.—The numbers of the BEE JourR- 
NAL, from Teaeary 1 to Sept. 30,1882. State 
price to JAS. P. BURDICK, Glen Falls, N. Y. 


AT LULING, TEXAS. 


1 breed PURF ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
for sale; manufacture Hives of any style and 
Comb Foundation. Dealer in Novice Honey Ex- 
tractors, Bingham Smokers, and everything used 
by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. Bees~ 


wax wanted. 
J. 8. TADLOCK, 
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EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS, 


G In answer to frequent inquiries 
] for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revoive upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
ata have strainers over the canal lead- 
; ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches 
For2Langstroth “ — 
For 3 - - 10x18 
For 4 ” » 10x18 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 

‘or 3 ” , 1236x20 

For4 ” ” 13x20 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ll]. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Quee 
2-frame N 
ed Q 
Full ¢ 
Queen, before July 1 
Same, after July 1 
Tested Queen, beforeJuly 1, 3. 
a = after July 1.. 2.50 
per half doz., 
13.50 


$8 00 





after July1 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


ilwtf Burlington, Iowa. 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


aa have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 

pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. 


%@ For sale at the BEEK JoURNAL Office. 2g 


HONEY 


For the past few years I have made this excel- 
tent food my leading article. Having the best es- 
tablished reputation in this city as a dealer in 
PURE HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables 
me t« obtain the highest market prices. Yourcon- 
signments and correspondence respectfully solic- 


ited. 
R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
28wi3t 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 

and I will try and please you. (Box 819) 

E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 











Swiy 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warrunted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


iwiy D.8.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 








BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
Iam paying 25e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


Our Motto is: 
—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens --$2 
4 pe Queens. ...$1; ed....$2 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames, $8. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
2 ¢. paid for bright wax. 
Tuscola, Ill. 
HALBERT E. PAINE, 
late Com’r of Patents. 


PAINE & LADD, 


Solicitors of Patents and Atty’s in Patent Cases, 
29wilst WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 





Money Orders en 
lwly. 





STorY B. LADD. 





Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


For Monthly Bee Journal.............. 50c. 
For Weekly Bee Journal........... -... 25e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
“y the pound. Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


¢@ CHEAP FOR CASH. 2 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 2 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

[t was gonveree on Dec. 31st, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th, 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it isunincumbered, 
asshown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 

ess 





I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmall farm, or other desirable property 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
9% West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the sucvessful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and at the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” * Management of 
Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, Lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 


times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.— Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 

Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.— News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work forall who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on thesubject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up in the 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one whe 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journul, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 8 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
a the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the mansgement 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It is a valuable and Pee book, and contains 

a complete resume of the natural history of the 

little busy bee, as well as of aj] that one needs to 

ted +. their care and management.—Chicago 
erald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
- which the production of delicious and health- 
f Vv 


beginners.—Farmers 


ing honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
tforthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard 0 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in all the improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin 
and isthe most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


wa A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozenor Hundred. 
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BEESWAX 


WANTED. 


State Quantity, Price and Quality. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co. Lil. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that donotrustan: break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror hasall improvements made to date, 
anda 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
wtf Abronia, Mich. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, 


This year’s crop, all of the white variety, 28c. per 
pound ; $3.75 per peck ; $13.00 per bushel. 


(I can fill no more orders for Queens this fall, 
having sold all I had tospare, leaving many orders 
unfilled, and with orders still coming in. The ad- 
vertisement in the Weekly Bee Journal did it. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE GLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 





13 





Swily 








will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- | 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 
lbw6mp 291 Sixteenth St.,. DENVER, COL. 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
over 50 Ibs.,41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 
tbs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., IH. 


NOTICE. 


AsI do not sell honey on commission, and buy 
only such kinds asI need in my line of trade, I 


cannot accept any shipments without previo 
correspondence. - . or 


Ican sell Beeswax of any quality, and will pa 
the regular market price for it, in any quantits, or 
exchange for it comb foundation, without previ- 
Ous Correspondence. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MARKETING HONEY 


4 Send 15 CENTS for Dadant’s 
pamphlet on ‘‘ Harvesting, Handling, 
and Marketing Extracted Honey.”— 
You will get many times the value of 
your 15 CENTS in the hints and ideas 
that it will give you. Address, 


CHARLES DADANT & SON, 





3wiy 





40wtf 








Hamilton, Hancock County, III. 


New Kegs 


FOR HONEY. 


In order to cotiaty the demand for small packa- 
ges for Extracted Honey, I have heretofore pro- 
cured kegs intended for syrup, fish, lard, etc., and 
in view of this growing trade, I now feel justified 
in having made to order aSpecial Keg 


Designed Expressly for Honey, 


These I am obliged to buy in large quantities in 
order to supply them at popular prices, and pro- 
cure a package not used for any other purpose. 
They are made of Norway Pine, and have from 7 
to 9 chine hoops on each end. 

I have tested a sample keg by filling it DRY with 
— - oe honey, and without the heads being 
painted. 


It neither leaks nor flavors the Honey. 


It is not necessary to paint the heads, but when 
painted I will guarantee them not to leak, and if 
well scalded, the pine will not flavor the 
honey. 

Capacity, 175 pounds Price, 80c. each. 

The first car load of these kegs will arrive about 
Sept. 19th, and all orders will receive my prompt 
attention. 

The 5 and 10 gallon kegs will be sold, as hereto- 
fore, at 40c. and 55c. each, respectively. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book, 


TEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
forit. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


2” For sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 28 
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The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used.for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or cuprems. at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 

Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of ——— Sup- 
plies of every descriptio: 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EAE AND COMB HONEY 
4 WANTED -for which I will pay the highest 
Market price. 


4iwitp 


cH 


TOOLS & SUPPLIES. - 2 














Conroe ence soeanes. 
172 22n4 Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


— :0/:— 
8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
— 0° 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for tie various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. ILtis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

. 
—:0:— 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 

All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Coo's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEW1s T. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook’s valuable Munual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Munual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This bock is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prot. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 

With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 


| is fuily up with the cimes in every particular. The 


richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which | like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Api 7, France. 

It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have sed with great pleasure this rade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this sub 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as adv griculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadt 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 

rienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 

to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 

banasomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western A urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 

is ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the careand management of the 
ez. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to mote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccc pations.—American Inventor. 

—to}—. 

Price—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00 . by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sweet Clover 


AND OTHER SEEDS. 


Having a large stock of the new crop of Alsike, 
White and Sweet Clover Seeds, I can fill orders at 
8Oc. per pound, #4 per peck, or $15 per bushel. 


Also, all other SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS, 


Send for my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


If 7 buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never gO out—always ¢@ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- } 
ard of excellence the | 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
a, from 65 cts. 

Oo $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our eee hon- 
ey knives rst, you 
will have to buy no Patented, 1878. 
others. 





The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Post 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
shield), 244 inch .......... covcecces 1 50 
Extra Bingham fucker 
NONE), B ORG, cccncosccccsccoccece 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 
1% inch 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 
Knife, 2 inch 115 


bi sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Bees for Sale. 


50 Colonies of Bees, in Gallup frames, cheap. 
200 Celonies of Bees, in Langstroth frames 
in prime condition. 
J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per oquere inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. HOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, I1i. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 


oy bene 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


aid. 
2 00 
1 75 


1 50 
125 


17wtf 





36wtf 











UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 

er pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 

the Ib. 48c. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F.W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. l3wiy 


THIS PAPER mu. eicui"2 
Co.’s Newspaper yO Bureea ‘a0 5] ~~ 


St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itin NEW YORK. 








EARS For THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 


This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 
small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 
known us Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was Officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 
8300 years no Deafness has existed among 
the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 


“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
und you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else,and whose 
curative effects will be permanent. You will never 
regret doing s0.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

6? To avoid loss in the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 


Sole Agents for America. J Dey St., New York. 
20wly 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


Dealer iu all kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


AND 


HONEY AND BEESWAX, 
923 West Madison Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
sent FREE upon application. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
ve and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to doit. It is edited and published by 


Cc. N. ABBOTT, Bee-Master, 
Sckool of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southal!, London. 


t@” We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.50 per 
annum, 








BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 


SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 

general heavy and light rip- 
m ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
) chines ure especially adapted 
y to Hive Making. It will pay 
7 every bee-keeper to send for 
# our 48-page Illustrated Cata- 
A logue. 

W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co. II1., 


GERMAN CARP, 


For stocking ponds, Guldfish, Silver Pearl, Fringe 
Tails, Golden Orfes, etc. For particulars, address 


MUTH & ECKARDT, 
Mt. Healthy, Hamilton Co., O. 





37wat 
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Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 

925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Peewee — Entirely re-written, el 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructi , 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical, 
The book isa mae production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The atthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its = | e fs plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—_81.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those moreadvanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


itag’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2, 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 

re: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ** Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fuirs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7Sec.3 in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultar, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This — discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and ee , the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation cf Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
money Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,ete; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 50c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Sc. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their _apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
| pe Beginners, by Thomas G. Newman. Price 
cents. 


Bees in Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. Price Se. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats @ 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise 0D 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 2ic. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade S8e- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, OT 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayes. 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, , 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, oF 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 





